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FOREWORD 


HIS collection of papers is the result of a suggestion made at 
i one of the earliest meetings of the Executive Committee 
of the Fifth Pacific Science Congress, that one or more 
presentation volumes might be prepared for distribution to the 
Congress delegates. It was thought that if a suitable selection 
could be made, such a memento would serve both as a souvenir and 
as a means of broadening the common ground of friendship and 
goodwill among the peoples of Pacific countries, which is an 
important function of the Pacific Science Congress movement. 

Fortunately, among the topics discussed as the bases of Congress 
Symposia, ‘‘The American Aborigines thcir origin and antiquity” 
seemed to offer not only an opportunity for the discussion of a 
controversial question, but also suitable subject matter for authori- 
tative treatment by scholars competent to deal with the funda- 
mental evidence involved. 

Mr. Diamond Jenness, who has given much study to this 
important problem was selected to organize the Symposium and 
also to collect and edit the material which is essential to a proper 
understanding of this subject. In his task, Mr. Jenness received 
the hearty co-operation of colleagues far and near and this collection 
of papers is evidence of the success which attended his efforts. 

The National Research Council, as the representative institution 
in charge of Congress arrangements, extends sincere thanks to those 
whose unselfish efforts have assisted in making this presentation 
possible; and the Executive Committee of the Fifth Pacific Science 
Congress has both pleasure and pride in offering this contribution 
in the hope that it will serve the dual purpose for which it was 
prepared. 


Henry MARSHALL TORY 


National Research Council, Ottawa, 
April, 1933. 


PREFACE 


HE last fifty years have witnessed a more intensive study of 
i the American aborigines than the entire four hundred years 
that preceded them, and this deeper study has awakened a 
renewed interest in the problems of how long the Indians have 
inhabited North and South America, how and by what routes they 
reached this hemisphere, and to what race or races they are most 
nearly akin. Few if any scientists now believe that America was 
the cradle of the human race, or that its inhabitants rose and 
multiplied in complete independence of man in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australasia. Yet apart from the slight contacts of a few 
aborigines with the Norsemen about 1000 A.D., their recorded 
history opens only with the voyages of Columbus and his successors 
at the close of the fifteenth century; and for unnumbered millenia 
before that time they had occupied the whole of the two continents 
from the Arctic to Tierra del Fuego. During those millenia, too, 
they had undergone many changes, and in both Central and South 
America had advanced from states of savagery to civilizations 
comparable with those that flourished in Mesopotamia and Egypt 
two thousand years before Christ. Nor was it the Indians alone 
who had changed. There had been changes in the fauna and flora 
of the two continents, changes in their physiography, their climates, 
even in the relative levels of land and ocean. All of these changes 
must have influenced, in greater or less degree, the life of man upon 
this hemisphere, so that any inquiry into the origin and prehistory 
of the aborigines raises a multiplicity of problems for whose solution 
scientists in many different fields must work in concert. The 
authors of the present book, each a specialist in his own field, do not 
claim to have discussed all the problems, or to have presented the 
final solutions even of those that they have discussed. They hope, 
nevertheless, that they have thrown new light on man’s habitation 
‘of this hemisphere by clearing away some outworn theories, by co- 
ordinating the many discoveries that have been made already, and 
by focussing attention on certain phases of his history that are still 
wrapped in obscurity. 


PREFACE 


The National Research Council of Canada, which has sponsored 
the publication of this book for the meeting of the Fifth Pacific 
Science Congress in Canada in June, 1932 (later changed to June, 
1933), gratefully acknowledges its obligations to the scholars, eight 
of them from foreign countries, who have so generously contributed 
the various papers. The editor also owes them a deep debt of 
gratitude for their spontaneous and voluntary co-operation. He 
alone is responsible for the general plan of the work, and for the 
arrangement of its papers. 

DIAMOND JENNESS 
National Museum of Canada, 
Ottawa, 
February, 1932. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The origin and affiliations of the Eskimo have been debated for 
over a century. Some writers have considered them the descendants 
of the Magdalenian peoples who inhabited parts of Europe during 
the closing years of the glacial period. Boyd Dawkins once thought 
that the wild reindeer followed the retreating ice-sheets northward 
from Europe 74 Iceland and Greenland into America, and that 
Magdalenian man passed over with them into the American Arctic 
to become the Eskimo of to-day. When it became certain that a 
migration along such a route was quite impossible, he (and later 
Sollas) brought the reindeer-hunting Magdalenians across Russia 
and Siberia into the Chukchee Peninsula, whence they spread over 
the Arctic coasts of America. Other writers, more concerned with 
the origin of Eskimo cultures than of the Eskimo themselves, 
believe that they entered America from Asia, like the Indian tribes, 
but, at first, instead of occupying the Arctic coast-line, hunted the 
reindeer and the musk-oxen in the interior country west of Hudson 
Bay, whence, at a much later date, they moved out to the Arctic 
coast and developed the pursuit of the sea-mammals. Still others 
seek the roots of their peculiar littoral culture on the Asiatic shores 
near the Bering Sea, and attribute their extension over the Arctic 
coasts of Canada and Greenland to an eastward movement not 
earlier than from 1000 to 2000 years ago. 
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It has become a commonplace that in discussing the origin of 
any people three different aspects of the problem should be kept 
clearly in mind, the racial origin, the linguistic stock, and the 
derivation of the culture. The Aleuts, for example, belong to the 
Eskimo linguistic stock, and part of their culture is Eskimo; yet 
physically they seem most nearly related to the Indian tribes of the 
Yukon River basin. Nevertheless the Eskimo proper are so singular 
in all three aspects, in their physical type, their language, and their 
culture, that if we succeed in elucidating the origin and affiliations 
of any one of these three, we shall probably go a long way towards 
elucidating the remainder. 


RAcIAL ORIGIN 


It is generally agreed that the Eskimo form a single racial unit 
of unusual purity, except where European admixture has occurred 
in recent times, and except also, perhaps, around the Bering Sea. 
Their nearly white skin, lighter than that of most Indians, their 
dark-brown eyes with frequent epicanthic fold, their black nearly 
straight hair, broad, high cheek-bones, and rather stocky build 
attach them most closely to the peoples of north-eastern Asia. 
Yet they present some striking peculiarities, the most noticeable 
being the extremely narrow nose and, except in the Bering Sea 
region, the disharmony in face and head; for while the face is as 
broad or broader than the head, the head itself is relatively long. 
Other peculiarities are the unusually high skull capacity, the 
frequency of scaphocephaly, the strong development of the lower 
jaw and of the temporal muscles that govern its movement, the 
size of the teeth, the relative shortness of the forearms and of the 
legs below the knees, and the smallness of hands and feet. The 
stature fluctuates between medium and low, with a tendency to 
lowness; but it becomes higher in Alaska, where the head is also 
rounder and the nose less narrow. The significance of this change 
we shall discuss presently. 

Now anatomists commonly hold the view that many of these 
peculiarities in the Eskimo type have arisen from the Arctic 
environment and from the food conditions that it entails; that the 
narrow nose is a protective adaptation to the cold, damp climate; 
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that the strong temporal muscles, powerful jaw and teeth have 
developed in response to the chewing of hard sealskin and to the 
mastication of exceptionally tough foods such as raw or dried meat 
and fish; and that the strong temporal muscles attached high up on 
the sides of the skull have aided the production of the keel-shaped 
head. Presumably in pre-Eskimo times some family developed a 
tendency to modify in these directions, and the tendency, establish- 
ing itself as a dominant factor, became heritable in an entire group 
that ultimately grew into a separate people. 

This theory seems very plausible until we open our eyes to some 
of its difficulties. It assumes, in the first place, the inheritance of 
acquired characters, either directly, which no experiments have 
sustained, or indirectly, through their effect on the germ-plasm, 
which postulates a change or changes little short of miraculous. 
Furthermore, if all these peculiarities except the narrow nose are 
attributable to tough food, why is it that no other northern peoples 
in Asia or America show similar characteristics; for they also, in 
many cases, eat as tough food as the Eskimo. Again, how shall we 
explain that the characteristics appear more pronounced in male 
Eskimo than in female, for both sexes eat the same food and it is the 
women who chew skins most liberally? To say that women are 
more ‘‘conservative”’ than men, that they tend to diverge less com- 
pletely from older ancestral types, merely raises another question, 
‘Why are they more conservative?” For we must remember that 
these peculiar features of the Eskimo type are not a recent develop- 
ment, that they are just as pronounced in the remains uncovered 
by Van Valin in the ruins near Barrow (which may well be from 
1500 to 2000 years old) as they are in the modern Eskimo of Arctic 
America and Greenland. Clearly the development and variations 
of the Eskimo physical type still offer a fertile field for investigation. 
They cannot be lightly dismissed by any offhand statement that 
they result purely from the influence of the physical environment. 

We mentioned in a preceding paragraph that the Eskimo around 
the Bering Sea are taller, and have broader heads and noses than 
those of the Arctic coast, of Labrador, and of Greenland. Boas 
attributed this change to admixture with Athapaskan-speaking 
Indians, a theory that Hrdlicka strongly opposes, mainly on two 
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grounds: that there is no historical evidence of close contact between 
the Indians and the Eskimo of St. Lawrence Island, the Asiatic 
shore, and other places around the Bering Sea, and that there are 
no physical signs of the heterogeneity and disturbance that would 
result from any admixture of moderately recent date. In his view 
the Bering Sea natives approach the original ancestral type more 
nearly than other Eskimo, who have moved eastward from Alaska 
and gradually diverged in response to new environments and new 
modes of life. 

Does this seem reasonable? After all, is there any marked 
difference in climate and environment between Alaska and the 
central or eastern Arctic, any difference that would appear adequate 
to produce so great a difference in physical type even if we admit the 
easy inheritance of acquired characters. Is it not possible that the 
Athapaskans or some of the coast tribes in British Columbia’ may 
be later migrants into America than the Eskimo; that in their 
passage from Asia in the centuries before the Christian era they 
may have jostled and intermarried with the Eskimo on both sides 
of the Bering Sea; and that in the subsequent three or four thousand 
years when there was, perhaps, little or no admixture the Eskimo 
may have acquired a semblance of homogeneity throughout that 
area, except in districts like the lower part of the Yukon River 
where admixture has continued to this date. Such a theory would 
not deny an eastward movement of the Eskimo from Alaska, nor 
even a gradual modification of physical type from changing environ- 
ment and inbreeding due to isolation; but it would leave more open 
the question of what the original Eskimo type was like, and appear 
to harmonize more readily with other facts of which we must now 
take cognizance.’ 

"1 Phese coast tribes have so many traits in common with the paleo-Asiatic 
tribes of north-eastern Siberia that Jochelson would consider the latter a backwash 
from America. 

2Just as this article was going to press there appeared an important paper by 
H. L. Shapiro (The Alaskan Eskimo, Anthropological papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. 31, part 6, 1931) in which the author focusses 
attention on the close resemblance between the modern Eskimo of Seward 
Peninsula, Coronation Gulf, and Smith Sound, and on the striking similarity of 
these three groups, but particularly of the Seward Peninsula natives, to the 


Chipewyan Indians recently investigated by J. C. B. Grant. This opens up a 
wide field that may have ‘far-reaching results; but until Grant completes his 
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In his examination of the old “Igloo” remains unearthed by 
Van Valin near Barrow, in the extreme north of Alaska, Hrdlicka 
was greatly puzzled by the difference between the early Eskimo who 
left these remains and the later inhabitants of the district. The 
skulls of the early inhabitants were unusually high, narrow, and 
long, quite different from the more round-headed people who 
succeeded them. Their nearest analogues in Alaska seemed to be 
some comparatively recent skulls that came from the Seward 
Peninsula, but they resembled still more closely skulls from southern 
Greenland that were also of no great antiquity. Hrdlicka has, 
therefore, suggested that within the last millenium Barrow wit- 
nessed an immigration of a well-differentiated group of Eskimo who 
came either from the Seward Peninsula or from the eastern Arctic, 
but that the group soon perished from disease or from absorption in 
a later contingent of Eskimo with broader and lower skulls who 
came up from the south.’ 

Now a migration to Barrow from the eastern Arctic seems out 
of the question, not because of the distance, but because many of the 
implements associated with the “Igloo” skulls have no known 
parallels to the eastward, but only within Alaska itself. Further- 
more, the Archaic types of some of these specimens (e.g. the ivory 
or bone sealing harpoon-heads with multi-spurred bases and stone 
blades in the sides) suggest a greater antiquity for the remains than 
a few centuries, as we shall see later, an antiquity that may well be 


investigations of other northern Athapaskan tribes it would be unwise to base any 
elaborate theory on his study of one small group. We can hardly doubt that 
several hundred, perhaps even two or three thousand years of contact between 
the Eskimo and the Indians of northern Canada and Labrador led to much 
admixture, and produced modifications of type in both races; but while we have 
a fair amount of information concerning the present-day varieties of Eskimo in 
these regions, we have none whatever as yet concerning theit sub-ty pes one or two 
thousand years ago. As for the northern Athapaskan tribes, they are practically 
unknown apart from the researches of Grant and the few measurements of 
Loucheux Indians published many years ago by Boas. If nearly all writers 
persist in associating a single, very definite physical type with the speakers of the 
Athapaskan tongue, this is an assumption for which to-day we have no warrant. 

*Hrdlicka, A. Anthropological survey of Alaska, Forty-Sixth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1928-29, pp. 318-329, Washington, 1930. 
There is a tradition at Wales, in Bering Strait, that the inhabitants of the pre- 
European settlement behind the present village deserted their homes and moved 
to Barrow; and the paucity of remains in these Wales ruins suggested deliberate 
abandonment, possibly through fear of enemies. 
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nearer two millenia than the one which Hrdlicka postulates. We 
may reasonably suggest another hypothesis; that more than two 
thousand years ago Eskimo with high, narrow skulls spread from 
north Alaska eastward and in time reached Greenland ;* that in 
Greenland, far removed from outside contacts, they retained their 
type with little change, but that in Alaska they were absorbed by a 
rounder-headed type, and, apart from ancient remains like those 
at Barrow, left no traces of their presence except in the ‘‘mixed’”’ 
group in Seward Peninsula. 

We shall revive this hypothesis later in the light of evidence from 
other sources. Meanwhile we should carefully guard against the 
assumption that because we know this long-headed type in the 
west only from Barrow and from the Seward Peninsula, it therefore 
had its origin in northern Alaska or farther east. It seems quite 
possible that it may have preceded the broader-headed type in the 
Bering Sea region also,® that, through very early Indian admixture, 
it may even have given rise to that type, rather than itself have 
evolved, through adaptation to an Arctic environment, from a 
medium or round-headed type not unlike that now prevailing 
around the Bering Sea. The original Eskimo, then, would have 
been a rather long-headed people, presumably descended from a 
still earlier long-headed strain. We cannot point to any probable 
ancestry within America itself. Are there traces of it among the 
Paleolithic or Epipalzolithic peoples of the Old World? 

Testut, followed by Sollas and other recent writers, has asserted 
that a skull found at Chancelade, in the Province of Dordogne, 
France, so exactly reproduces all the distinctive characters of the 
high, dolicho-cephalic skull of the Greenlandic Eskimo that there 
must be a genuine racial connection; and Sullivan, who inclined to 
accept their conclusion, would class as Eskimoid also two skulls 
that were found at Obercassel, near Bonn in Germany.® Both the 

4One of the reports of the Fifth Thule Expedition under the command of 
Knud Rasmussen will describe the skeletal remains associated with the Thule 
culture in the Hudson Bay region. Until that volume is published it is idle to 
speculate on the ancient Eskimo type around Hudson Bay. 

Mr. H.B. Collins informs me that two skulls he found in an old ‘‘BeringSea’’ 
site on St. Lawrence Island (see infra, p. 386) were markedly long-headed. 

8Sollas, W. J., The Chancelade skull, Journal of the Royal Anthropological 


Institute, vol. 57, pp. 89-122, 1927; Sullivan, L. R., Upper Palaeolithic races of 
Europe, Natural History, vol. 24, p. 693, New York, 1924. 
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Chancelade and the Obercassel skulls belong to the Magdalenian 
period, which lasted from about 9500 B.C. to 6500 B.C., according 
to the chronology of Peake and Fleure.? A racial connection 
between this European type of Upper Paleolithic age and the 
Eskimo seems by no means impossible, particularly if we regard the 
European remains as marking western outposts of a people whose 
centre lay farther east. Yet it is rather surprising that no other 
remains of this type have been discovered in the Old World, and 
that neither Russia nor Siberia has hitherto yielded any comparable 
skulls of Epipalzolithic or Neolithic date to bridge the great gap in 
time and distance. Furthermore, not all anatomists concede the 
relationship; Sir Arthur Keith, for example, denies it, and Rivet 
considers Chancelade man more Mongoloid than Eskimoid.’ 
Indeed, we should hardly expect the resemblance to be as close as 
Sollas claims, for that would entail little or no modification in the 
type over a period of ten thousand years. So for the present we 
must reserve judgment regarding the descent of the Eskimo from 
this long-headed people of late Palzolithic times, merely observing 
that it fits in better with the hypothesis of the original long- 
headedness of the proto-Eskimo stock than with Hrdlicka’s theory 
that this stock was medium or round-headed, and developed its 
dolicho-cephalic sub-type in Arctic America. 


LANGUAGE 


Although the Greenland Eskimo lost all contact with their 
kinsmen west of Davis Strait about a thousand years ago, it is a 
remarkable fact that a Greenlander can still travel from his own 
country right across Arctic America as far as Bering Strait and 
make his dialect understood everywhere with little difficulty. Such 
changes in speech as he would encounter throughout this immense 
stretch of coast-line are of a minor character only, easily surmount- 
able after a few hours’ acquaintance. South of Bering Strait, 
however, with the exception of one or two oases like Inglestat, at 


7Peake, H. and Fleure, H. J. The Corridors of Time, 2, Hunters and artists, 
p. 91, Oxford, 1927. Most writers assign much earlier dates. 

SRivet, P. Interprétation ethnographique de deux objets pré-historiques, 
XXI Congrés International des Américanistes, Pp. 266, Goteborg, 1925. 
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the head of Norton Bay, where the dialect differs but little from 
that of Barrow, the dialects change rapidly, so that a Greenlander 
would probably require three different interpreters to converse with 
the Eskimo of St. Lawrence Island, of the Kuskokwim River, and 
of Cook Inlet. The Eskimo dialect spoken in the Aleutian Islands 
stands by itself; it is so aberrant that it practically forms a separate 
language. 

No proper studies have yet been made of the various dialects 
outside of Greenland. Nevertheless, their number and great 
divergence south of Bering Strait (including the Siberian shore), 
and the little change from Bering Strait to Greenland, immediatcly 
suggest the area around the Bering Sea as the original centre of 
dispersion of the language; for it is commonly agreed that the 
greatest diversity of dialects usually (though not always) occurs in 
or near the region of a language’s birth. The little we know of the 
dialects in northern Alaska lends additional colour to this suggestion, 
for they appear to preserve a more Archaic tinge than the dialects 
in the eastern Arctic. Thus the Barrow dialect in the extreme 
north-west of Alaska has retained a few peculiar sounds that have 
been modified to the eastward, and it has preserved old voiceless 
stops and combination sounds that have been softened in Hudson 
Bay, Labrador, and Greenland. Further, in common with all the 
dialects from Hudson Bay westward, it has not experienced the 
metathesis, in such combinations as ur and lr, that occurs so 
regularly in Baffin Island and Greenland. There seems to have 
been a more or less progressive change from:north Alaska to Green- 
land, as though what was originally a single dialect had been carried 
eastward and undergone increasing modification with isolation and 
distance. If such a movement did take place, it can hardly have 
been exceedingly ancient, for otherwise the dialectal modifications 
would have been much greater than they actually are. This 
reasoning holds good even though languages and dialects change at 
very different rates, partly from internal causes, apparently, partly 
also from the external influences that are brought to bear upon them. 

The suggestion derived from a consideration of the distribution 
of the Eskimo dialects, then, falls into line with the suggestions 
based on the distribution of physical types. Both seem to favour 
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a movement from Alaska eastward considerably later than the 
occupation of Alaska itself. There appears to be no dialect or 
physical type in the eastern Arctic so aberrant as to suggest any 
occupation of Hudson Bay or the surrounding regions prior to this 
postulated movement from Alaska. Yet their absence does not 
absolutely disprove any such occupation, for a dialect may dis- 
appear and be superseded by another, and a physical type not very 
sharply defined can be soon obscured by intermixture. 

Both the structure and the vocabulary of the Eskimo language 
attest its antiquity, for they show no resemblances to those of other 
languages in America or Asia. One or two writers have speculated 
on the possible kinship of Eskimo and Algonkian; and there have 
been more serious attempts, notably by Sauvageot, to affiliate it 
with Finno-Ugrian. As Thalbitzer rightly points out in his con- 
vincing review of Sauvageot’s thesis, it is useless to seek the paren- 
tage of the Eskimo language until we discover some at least of the 
changes that it has undergone during the centuries, until we under- 
stand its morphology more fully and have reconstructed some of the 
original word-stems. For this we require accurate texts and 
vocabularies of the principal dialects, particularly of those in Alaska 
and Siberia; and as yet they have not been recorded. 


CULTURE 


Probably our greatest hope in elucidating the early history of 
the Eskimo lies in archeology. Although their culture distinguishes 
them from all Indian tribes, yet this culture varies considerably in 
different regions. Since the opening of historic times the Eskimo 
of the central Arctic have been unfamiliar with the hunting of sea- 
mammals from a kayak that was the common occupation of their 
kinsmen to the east and west during the summer months. There 
were tribes inland from Hudson Bay, and on the Noatak and Col- 
ville Rivers in Alaska, that never hunted seals even in winter, but 
lived on caribou and fish throughout the year. Dwellings were not 
everywhere alike; the domed snow-hut so often considered the 
typical home of all Eskimo was unknown to the Alaskan natives, 
and used in Greenland only by travellers. Costume and adorn- 
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ment differed locally; tools, weapons, and household utensils varied 
from district to district; and there were variations, too, in the 
- ceremonial life and religious beliefs. Detailed ethnological studies 
and comparisons with non-Eskimo peoples may indicate in certain 
cases which culture elements were purely local developments, and 
which were more universal and perhaps more ancient; but a much 
safer guide to cultural changes and to the early history and migra- 
tions of the Eskimo lies buried in the numerous ruins of their 
dwelling-places scattered all along the coast-line from Siberia to 
Greenland. 

It was Knud Rasmussen’s Fifth Thule Expedition to Hudson 
Bay, from 1921-1924, that laid the foundations for all future work 
in this direction. Mathiassen, the archeologist of that expedition, 
demonstrated conclusively that preceding the present Eskimo 
inhabitants of the Hudson Bay littoral there was an earlier people 
who were keen hunters of the whale, and depended far more on 
sea-mammals for their food supply than the historic occupants of 
the coast. To their culture, which differed in many ways from the 
historic culture in this region, he gave the name Thule, from the 
site in north-west Greenland where it was first discovered. He 
demonstrated, furthermore, that the same general culture had 
prevailed all along the Arctic coast as far west as Bering Strait, 
and that in a slightly modified form it persisted on Southampton 
Island, in Hudson Bay, down to the beginning of the present 
century.°® 

What was the duration of this Thule culture? How and where 
did it first arise? And why did it disappear in the eastern Arctic? 

We will take up the last question first. Inland from Hudson 
Bay there still dwell, as we mentioned earlier, some primitive 
Eskimo tribes, the Caribou Eskimo, who do not hunt sea-mammals, 
but live entirely on fish and land animals, principally caribou, but 
in former times musk-oxen also. It appears fairly well established 
that these tribes are the remnants of a larger group a portion of 
which broke away several centuries ago and settled on the coast, 
gradually exterminating or driving away some of its old Thule 


9Mathiassen, T. Archeology of the Central Eskimos, parts 1 and 2, Report 
of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921-1924, vol. 4, Copenhagen, 1927. 
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inhabitants and absorbing others. The new-comers learned from 
their predecessors to build the large travelling boats or umiaks, to 
hunt seals and walruses on the ice, and in Hudson Bay, but not 
along the Arctic coast from Boothia Peninsula to Coronation Gulf, 
to harpoon them from kayaks during the season of open water. 
After gaining possession of the coast-line they sent out colonists or 
traders to mingle with the natives of Baffin Island, whence there 
were apparently further movements to Labrador and north-west 
Greenland. 

We have said that this movement from the interior to the coast 
occurred several centuries ago. Actually we neither know its cause, 
nor can we fix its exact period. It was probably not a sudden 
migration, but a drift that continued over one or more centuries; 
and in several places besides Southampton Island the Thule culture 
may have persisted with little change for many subsequent genera- 
tions. This seems to have been the case along the coast just north 
of Churchill, for example, and again at the west end of Coronation 
Gulf. The Copper Eskimo, who in the main must be descended 
from inland tribes, were probably in possession of the Coronation 
Gulf area by 1600 A.D., if not earlier, for the culture of the natives 
encountered by Hearne on the Coppermine River in 1771 was the 
full-blown Copper Eskimo culture of twenty years ago. Yet some 
stone houses not 100 miles away, on the south coast of Victoria 
Island, yielded not only harpoon-heads, skin-scrapers, and other 
objects of regular Thule shapes, but a Thule-type semi-lunar knife 
with a blade of copper, not of stone, and a mesh-gauge for a fish-net 
similar to those found in north Alaskan sites that may conceivably 
go back three centuries, but almost certainly not beyond. Evidently 
natives of the Thule culture and Copper Eskimo were living side by 
side in this district between 1600 and 1700 A.D., just about the 
time it began to send copper implements and soapstone lamps into 
the Mackenzie River delta and northern Alaska. On the north- 
west coast of Hudson Bay, however, the absence of iron in any 
known Thule remains indicates that the change in culture was 
- complete before 1619 A.D., the year in which Jens Munck wintered 
at Churchill; but how long before this, whether one or five centuries, 
is quite uncertain. 
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Even more uncertain is the duration of the Thule culture. We 
know that it adapted itself to local conditions throughout its wide 
range, and underwent slight modifications with the passage of time. 
At Inugsuk, in north-west Greenland, ruins that belonged to one 
of the later Thule phases in the eastern Arctic yielded to Mathiassen 
old Icelandic relics that he could plausibly assign to about the 
fourteenth century A.D.; the earlier phases must, therefore, date 
back to a period considerably more remote. Nauyan, in the north- 
west corner of Hudson Bay, the oldest settlement yet known in the 
eastern Arctic, seems to have been occupied when the land was 
from eight to thirteen metres lower than it is to-day. Although we 
cannot accurately translate this difference of elevation into a 
definite number of centuries, Mathiassen estimates the time at 
about 1000 years, so that the site would date from about 900 to 
1000 A.D.1° Even at Nauyan, however, the Thule culture is fully 
developed; and of an earlier or more primitive stage in the eastern 
Arctic, excavations at least have yielded no trace. 

Turning now to the western Arctic, to northern Alaska and the 
Mackenzie River delta, we find a very different situation. Up to 
about 300 years ago, when iron and other culture elements began 
to drift in from Siberia, there prevailed in this region a culture so 
closely akin to the old culture in the eastern Arctic that we may 
reasonably give it the same name, Thule. It altered somewhat in 
the next two or three hundred years, and has now largely dis- 
appeared through the close contact of the Eskimo with modern 
civilization; but as represented in old ruins on the Siberian shore 
north of Bering Strait, at Wales, Point Hope, Barrow, and other 
places in northern Alaska, and at Atkinson Point and Booth Island 
a little east of the Mackenzie River delta, it was undoubtedly the 
same culture as Mathiassen found in Hudson Bay, Baffin Island, 
and Greenland. In Alaska and Siberia, however, certain ruins 
seem to reveal it in an older, though in some respects a richer stage 
than it presents even at Nauyan, the oldest known site in the eastern 
Arctic. Hence we may reasonably concur with Mathiassen when 
he states that 





l0Mathiassen, T. Inugsuk, a_ mediaeval Eskimo settlement in Upernivik 
district, West Greenland, p. 295, Copenhagen, 1930. 
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the Thule culture, with all its peculiar whaling culture, has originated some- 
where in the western regions, in an Arctic area where whales were plentiful 
and wood abundant, and we are involuntarily led towards the coast of Alaska 
and East Siberia north of Bering Strait... .from there it has spread 
eastwards right to Greenland, seeking everywhere to adapt itself to the local 
geographical conditions. And it can hardly have been a culture wave alone; 
it must have been a migration.11 
The first places in which the earlier phase of the Thule culture 
were encountered were Birnirk and Van Valin’s village site, both 
very close to Barrow in the extreme north of Alaska. The Birnirk 
collections are confused, having older and more recent specimens 
commingled; and very few of the specimens collected by Van Valin 
have been studied and published. What most attracted attention 
in these sites were some harpoon-heads with multi-spurred bases 
and, on the sides, barbs or flint blades, features that had never 
appeared in other Thule harpoon-heads either in Alaska or farther 
east. Native traditions regarding the sites, and the patination on 
the specimens themselves, suggested that they were older than the 
other types of harpoon-heads known in the district. It was rather 
surprising, therefore, that they should be so much more elaborate 
and complex, because we expect to find a people’s weapons simpler 
and more primitive the farther back we delve into its culture. 
Gradually more of these harpoon-heads came to light, principally 
from the region of the Bering Sea, but one specimen from the mouth 
of the Kolyma River on the Arctic coast of Siberia, far outside the 
historic range of any Eskimo group. Some of them were decorated 
with delicately incised lines, not straight, like the usual geometric 
patterns of the Eskimo, but flowing in graceful curves, scrolls, and 
circles. Of the objects that seemed to be associated with them 
some were of unfamiliar shapes and uses, while others, e.g. adze- 
handles, snow-goggles, and skin-scraper handles, had a wide 
diffusion throughout the Eskimo region. ‘These objects, too, carried 
the same curvilinear decoration;” and the ivory from which they 
had been fashioned was so ‘‘fossilized’”’ that their outer surfaces were 
a dark brown colour verging on black, a certain indication of great 
UMathiassen, T. Archeology of the Central Eskimos, part 2, p. 184. 
"Besides the incised geometric designs, there were low relief carvings of 


animals, and carvings in the round, that seemed indistinguishable from later 
Eskimo carvings, 
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antiquity, seeing that the specimens came not from one site only 
(where the soil might possibly contain special reagents) but from 
several that were far apart. The evident antiquity of the speci- 
mens, the unfamiliar types of some of them, and the strange 
curvilinear art seemed ample justification for postulating an un- 
known ‘‘Bering Sea’’ culture earlier in time than the Thule, and in 
all probability its direct parent.¥ 

Fortunately the hypothesis has not remained long unproven, 
although several months may still elapse before the publication of 
all the evidence. From 1928-1930 Mr. H. B. Collins, of the United 
States National Museum, prosecuted a vigorous search for a pure 
site of this theoretical Bering Sea culture, and in 1930 discovered 
one that the Eskimo themselves did not suspect near the village of 
Gambell, on the north-west coast of St. Lawrence Island. Here he 
partially excavated five village sites, all of different ages; and in the 
oldest site, situated farthest from the present shore-line on the 
slope of a hill, found the complex harpoon-heads and curvilinear art 
unmixed with elements that had been assigned provisionally to a 
later date. Excavations at the four other sites, combined with the 
results of earlier excavations at the south-eastern corner of St. 
Lawrence Island, showed that in this area, and probably over a 
considerable part of the surrounding region, the Bering Sea culture 
did not give rise to the precise form of the Thule culture that we 
know from Barrow, Point Hope, and other places in the far north of 
Alaska, but to a slightly variant phase (called by Collins “‘Punuk’’), 
which at first was nearer in form and spirit to its predecessor than 
the Thule, but which gradually changed and in the course of 
centuries evolved (or degenerated?) into the Eskimo culture of 
St. Lawrence Island to-day,“ The picture will not be clear until 
Collins publishes the full records of his excavations, and until those 


18See Jenness, D., Archzological investigations in Bering Strait, Annual 
Report for 1926, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 1928, pp. 77-78; Mathias- 
sen, T., Some specimens from the Bering Sea culture, Indian Notes, vol. 6, no. 1, 
pp. 33-57, Museum of the American Indian, weve Foundation, New York, 1929; 
Collins, H. B., Prehistoric art of the Alaskan Eskimo, Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, vol. 81, no. 14, Washington, 1929. 

4Collins, H. B. Ancient culture of St. Lawrence Island, Explorations and 
Hahaha of the Smithsonian Institution for 1930, pp. 185-144, Washington, 
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records are supplemented by further discoveries along the coasts of 
Alaska and Siberia. For the moment, however, it would appear 
that the Punuk and Thule cultures both sprang from the earlier 
Bering Sea culture, but that they took root in different regions, the 
Thule farther north than the Punuk, and ran their courses along 
slightly different roads. 

What was the date, approximately, of the Bering Sea culture, 
and from what source or sources did it spring? These are questions 
we cannot answer in the present stale of our knowledge. If the 
Thule culture goes back at least a thousand years in the eastern 
Arctic, as seems most probable, its earlier phase at Birnirk and at 
Van Valin’s site near Barrow may quite well date from the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The Bering Sea culture would then 
precede the Christian era, but by how long we have not the faintest 
clue. There can hardly be any doubt that the curvilinear art was 
not invented ex ovo by the Eskimo; it reminds us too strongly of 
Melanesian art, of the art of the Ainu and of tribes along the Amur 
River, of certain designs current among Indian tribes on the north 
Pacific coast of America, and, most of all, of the patterns on Aleutian 
head-dresses. Possibly there have been culture drifts from a 
common source to all these places, southward down the coast of 
Asia into Indonesia and Melanesia, and northward to the Chukchee 
Peninsula and into America; for civilization reached China long 
before the Shang Dynasty in the second millenium B.C., and 
influences from that country must have streamed in all directions. 
At all events, it ison the north-castern shores of Asia, probably, and 
not in Alaska, that we should look for the origin of the mysterious 
curvilinear art of the Bering Sea culture, and in the same general 
area for the sources of other elements in that culture that appear 
unique among the Eskimo to-day merely owing to the limitations 
of our knowledge. 

Now let us turn once more to the eastern Arctic. We have seen 
that physical type, language, and archzology all support a direct 
migration from northern Alaska eastward, a migration that carried 
the Thule culture right to Greenland. Mathiassen believes that 
this migration marked ‘‘the first spreading of the Eskimo over the 

25a 
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Arctic coast of America’, and that the primitive Caribou Eskimo 
dwelling inland from Hudson Bay are the degenerate descendants 
of some Thule migrants who reached the district between Corona- 
tion Gulf and Boothia Peninsula, but were then lured into the 
interior through a predilection for caribou-hunting.® Birket- 
Smith, on the other hand, propounds a more daring theory, follow- 
ing up the hypotheses of Steensby and Hatt. Originally, he 
suggests, all the Eskimo were concentrated in the interior country 
between the Mackenzie River and Hudson Bay, where they lived 
in much the same way as the Caribou Eskimo live to-day. In the 
course of centuries some of them moved out to the Arctic coast, 
probably between Coronation Gulf and Boothia Peninsula, and 
adapted themselves in a primitive fashion to existence on the sea- 
shore. These ‘‘Palzo-Eskimo” gradually spread westward to 
Bering Strait, where contact with Indians and Asiatic peoples 
stimulated the development of a vigorous whale-hunting (Thule) 
culture, and gave rise to a ‘‘Neo-Eskimo”’ group. Then some of the 
““Neo-Eskimo’’, reversing the earlier movement of their ‘‘Palzo- 
Eskimo’’ ancestors, carried the Thule culture east to Greenland, 
where it slowly changed to the modern culture, escaping the second 
inundation from the interior that swamped it in the central Arctic. 
The Caribou Eskimo are the remnants of the original ‘‘proto- 
Eskimo’’ population; they still live in the same home, slightly 
changed through Indian and European influences, and through 
contact with the Thule culture, but still stamped with the primitive 
characteristics of their forefathers.!7 

Both these theories seem beset with serious difficulties. Birket- 
Smith frankly regards his own as tentative only, and admits that 
there is not a shred of archzological evidence for a primitive littoral 
(‘‘Paleeo-Eskimo”) culture anywhere along the coast of the Ameri- 
can Arctic between Alaska and Hudson Bay; but he still hopes to 
find signs of its existence alongside of the remains of the Thule 
(‘“‘“Neo-Eskimo’’) culture which he claims extinguished it. Collins’s 


©Mathiassen, T., Inugsuk, p. 325; gir as the origin of Eskimo culture, 
bane? 4 Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 32, p. 606, i 


WwBirket-Smith, K. The Caribou Eskimos, 2, pp. 229-233, Report of the 
Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921-1924, vol. 5, Copenhagen, 1929. 
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discoveries in Alaska, however, show us that we must reckon on an 
interval of many centuries, perhaps two or three millenia, between 
any movement of “Palzo-Eskimo”’ westward along the coast to 
Bering Strait, and a return flow of the Thule people eastward; for 
such an interval is absolutely necessary to permit the growth in the 
western Arctic, first of the Bering Sea culture and of whatever 
preceded it, and secondly of the Thule culture to which it apparently 
gave rise. Surely, therefore, when a score of Thule sites are known 
between Barrow and Boothia Peninsula, we would have remarked 
at least some trace of the ‘“Palaeo-Eskimo’”’ who dwelt there pre- 
sumably for a very much longer period than the. Thule people. 
We might conjecture, of course, that all the ‘‘Palszeo-Eskimo’’ 
moved westward, and that none lingered along this coast; or else 
that those who did linger there soon perished from some unknown 
cause, and left so few traces that they have escaped our notice. 
But this merely piles one hypothesis upon another. All the evi- 
dence at present available seems to confirm Mathiassen’s contention 
that there was no culture earlier than the Thule anywhere along the 
coast between North Alaska and (at the least) Boothia Peninsula. 

Mathiassen’s derivation of the Caribou Eskimo from the Thule 
people, however, seems equally unsatisfactory. It is quite possible, 
as he suggests, that the Eskimo who visited south Greenland before 
982 A.D. (when Eric the Red observed their traces) were the first 
wave of the Thule migration. We can accept, too, his dating of 
the Nauyan site in Hudson Bay at about the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, and regard it as representing the earliest or at least one 
of the earliest phases of the Thule culture in the eastern Arctic: 
Granting this, however, it becomes very hard to believe that the 
Caribou Eskimo can have existed as a separate group no longer than 
1000 years. Such a period seems much too short to account for the 
entirely different orientation of their lives, or to explain the develop- 
ment of a considerable number of new culture elements, and of old 
culture elements in new forms, that are restricted either to the 
Caribou Eskimo themselves or to their kindred who. moved out to 
the coasts of the central Arctic in comparatively recent times. 

The greatest difficulty in accepting either of these theories, 
however, is their complete failure to account for the Dorset culture 
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in the eastern Arctic. Mathiassen, who recovered a few specimens 
of this culture at the north end of Southampton Island, and a larger 
number at Button Point, at the south-east corner of Bylot Island, 
considered it merely a late and peculiar phase of the Thule, which 
would date it somewhere between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. 
Hitherto, its most extensive remains have come from Cape Dorset 
itself, on the south-west coast of Baffin Island, and from Coats 
Island, within Hudson Bay. In both these places they were 
. excavated by untrained Eskimo who mingled them indiscriminately 
with objects belonging to the Thule and modern Eskimo cultures; 
but the much deeper patination and greater wear on the Dorset 
culture specimens that came from Cape Dorset seemed to indicate 
that in that place at least they were of greater antiquity than the 
Thule remains.’ Objects of Dorset culture types, particularly 
harpoon-heads with rectangular sockets and triangular flint arrow- 
heads with concave bases, have been found in many scattered 
districts throughout the eastern Arctic. Thus besides the places 
listed above, they are known from Hall Land and from Cape York 
in northern Greenland, from Lady Franklin Bay in the north and 
Craig Harbour in the south of Ellesmere Island, Dundas Harbour 
in the south of Devon Island, Navy Board Inlet in the north and 
King Cape in the south of Baffin Island, from Chesterfield Inlet, 
and even from King William Island. Thule remains also are known 
from nearly all these places, or from places not far distant, so that 
it might still appear probable that the Dorset culture was not an 
independent phase in Eskimo history, but in some way linked with 
the Thule. In 1929, however, W. J. Wintemberg, of the National 
Museum of Canada, discovered several pure Dorset sites (that 
revealed no trace of European contact such as iron, and, therefore, 
could not be later than 1500 A.D.) along the north-west coast of 
Newfoundland, and also at Bradore, on the coast of Labrador 
opposite. Here the genuine Thule culture was conspicuously 
absent, as it seems to be also along the coast of Labrador to the 
northward. It is very difficult to believe that both the Thule 

18It must be admitted that the Dorset culture specimens from Coats Island 
do not show the dark patination or reveal the wear of those from Cape Dorset 


itself. Perhaps the settlement on the island was later, more nearly contemporan- 
eous with its Thule settlement. 
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culture itself, and a peculiar twelfth- to fifteenth-century phase of it, 
could overlap each other in so many parts of the eastern Arctic and 
preserve their separate characteristics alongside of one another; 
that this peculiar phase, practically unchanged, could extend from 
northern Greenland and Ellesmere Island to Newfoundland within 
one or two centuries. Every difficulty disappears, however, if we 
regard the Dorset as an independent culture, contemporaneous in 
some places with the Thule, in others preceding and probably 
extinguished by it. 

Fortunately, proof of the independent development of the 
Dorset culture does not rest on its diffusion alone; for the specimens 
obtained by Wintemberg in Newfoundland both confirm and 
supplement the original analysis of it set forth in the Geographical 
Review.'® Our knowledge is even yet very imperfect, but it is now 
possible to outline some at least of its salient characteristics and to 
indicate certain vital features wherein it differs from the Thule. 

One feature that immediately attracts attention in all Dorset 
remains is the smallness of the implements. There are no large 
mattocks, snow-knives, sled-runners, and other objects made from 
whale bones; no large whale bones at all, apparently, and no 
fragments of baleen, or so few that they play no important part 
in the culture. Their absence, and the absence of any suitable 
harpoon-heads, indicate that the Dorset Eskimo did not hunt 
whales like the Thule people, although they hunted both seals and 
walruses. Still more remarkable is the absence of the holes made 
with a bow drill that are so conspicuous in all Thule remains.” 
The Dorset people laboriously gouged out their holes, or reamed 
them out with a crude hand-drill fitted with a roughly triangular 
blade of chert, quartz, or chalcedony that was notched on each side 
above the base like their knife blades.21_ Lacking, too, are many 

19Jenness, D. A new Eskimo culture in Hudson Bay, Geographical Review, 
vol. 15, no. 3, pp. 428-487, July, 1925. 

20E xcept perhaps in places where the Dorset and Thule cultures overlapped, 
as may have been the case in the ‘‘drilled’’ Dorset specimens mentioned by 
Mathiassen (Archeology of the Central Eskimos, part 2, p. 30). None of the 
Dorset type specimens I have been able to examine (they number over 2,000 

ieces with holes, ee more than 1,000 harpoon-heads) show the use of the 


ow-drill, nor do Wintemberg’s specimens from Newfoundland. In every case 


ma seem to have been made by gouging, or by reaming with a crude hand- 
rill, 


*1Wintemberg found one of these crude hand-drills in Newfoundland. 
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objects common in Thule remains, but not as yet certainly identified 
in any Dorset site. Thus there seem to be no fragments of bows 
or of bone arrowheads (although arrowheads of stone are abundant 
enough); no sled or harness toggles; no inflators or stoppers for 
seal-pokes; no finger-rests, toggles, or parts of throwing-sticks for 
harpoons. We cannot actually prove, at present, that the Dorset 
people used kayaks, umiaks, or even the dog-sled, although without 
the two latter, at least, it is hard to imagine how they could have 
spread over so large an area of land and sea. Doubtless we shall 
find some of these objects in Dorset sites still untouched; but their 
absence from the collections hitherto received greatly contrasts with 
their frequency in Thule remains, and strengthens the feeling that 
we are here confronted with a different culture. 

A closer examination of the specimens themselves confirms this 
impression. Implements of ground slate, which are so common in 
Thule remains, are comparatively scarce compared with the number 
of chipped implements made from chert, chalcedony, and quartz; 
and the chipping on these implements, especially on the arrow- 
heads, is finer and more delicate than anything known elsewhere 
from Eskimo territory, or, indeed, from the entire continent. 
Many chert and chalcedony points were not only chipped but partly 
ground, and ground and polished blocks of quartz were used as 
rubbing stones, practices that also seem quite unique on the 
continent. There are no tangs on the stone knife blades and 
arrowheads, as elsewhere in Eskimo territory; the latter are all 
triangular, with sharp points and concave bases,™ while the knife 
blades (of which there seem to be at least four varieties) have one 
or more notches on each side of the straight base. Then there are 
three varieties of stone scrapers, of which one, a doubly-convex 
form, seems unknown elsewhere; and soapstone plummets that 
appear in Beothuk and Algonkian sites, like the triangular arrow- 
heads, but not in Eskimo outside the Dorset area. Of bone, ivory 


Mr. H. B. Collins has since informed me that in the oldest site at Gambell, 
on St. Lawrence Island, he found numerous fine-grained and coarse-grained 
volcanic stones smoothed on five surfaces for use as rubbing or polishing-stones. 

*3In Newfoundland one face is generally convex, the other flat, representing 
~ original plane of cleavage; in Hudson Bay both faces are usually retouched 
and convex, 
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and antler implements peculiar to the Dorset culture are six varieties 
of harpoon-heads* with the rectangular sockets that seem so much 
less practicable than the round or open sockets used by Eskimo 
elsewhere ;> an open-socketed harpoon-head of very primitive type; 
knife handles with a slot on the side near one end, and leister 
(possibly also bird-spear) points, that are similar to Thule types 
in the eastern Arctic, but much smaller and slenderer; large numbers 
of delicate needles fashioned from solid bone and fitted with gouged- 
out eyelets; and various objects of curious shapes, some undoubtedly 
ornaments or charms, others of unknown use. A few specimens are 
shaped like animals, or bear animal carvings in low relief, in what 
seem to be the usual Eskimo style; but there are also linear en- 
gravings so crude that they suggest the beginnings of Eskimo 
geometric art rather than degenerated versions of Thule patterns. 

Several other classes of objects have been found associated with 
the Dorset culture, but not in sufficient numbers to establish their 
types with certainty. Wintemberg obtained a few cylindrical 
hammer-stones in Newfoundland; portions of semi-lunar knives 
that seem to have rounded corners; two adze blades, one of nephrite 
so regular that it seems almost machine-made, the other of slate; 
and fragments of a sandstone lamp, seemingly pear-shaped, with 
an unusually deep well. From the soapstone cliff at Fleur-de-Lys, 
on the north-east coast of Newfoundland, Eskimo, presumably of 
the Dorset culture,* quarried out small square pots, wider at the 
top than at the base; and it is reported that on a Dorset site in 
north-west Newfoundland there was found a plain tubular needle- 
case of bone containing two perforated bone needles. 

The smallness of most of the harpoon-heads, too small even for 
sealing, raises the presumption that the Dorset people subsisted 
"The largest type seems suspiciously like a copy of one of the eastern Thule 
forms, and may, perhaps, be a late Dorset development, since it appears to be less 
widely spread than other forms. I know it at present only from Cape Dorset 
and Coats Island. 

*The broken sockets in many of the specimens indicate that they were too 
weak to bear the strain. It seems remarkable that the only foreshaft yet found 
for these harpoon-heads is the one figured, but not recognized, by Mathiassen in 
Eskimo relics from Washington Land and Hall Land, Meddelelser om Grdniand, 
vol. 71, figure 10, (2), p. 214, Copenhagen, 1928. 


*6We seem to have no evidence that the Beothuk Indians ever used soapstone 
pots or lamps. They cooked their meat over open fires in vessels of birch-bark. 
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more on fish and land game than on sea-mammals, resembling in 
this respect the Indians to the south and west rather than their 
kinsmen of the Thule culture. Of their dress we know nothing. 
Wintemberg discovered neither house ruins nor tent rings in New- 
foundland, probably because European farmers and fishermen have 
occupied and cleared most of the sites formerly occupied by the 
Eskimo. The few Dorset specimens discovered by Koch in Hall 
Land lay in a rubbish heap outside the much disturbed ruins of a 
stone hut; and stone huts are stated to have been the sources of 
both the Dorset and Thule culture specimens at Cape Dorset. 

Such, briefly, is the Dorset culture so far as we know it to-day. 
If we follow Mathiassen in considering it merely a late phase of the 
Thule, we must believe that the Thule people deliberately aban- 
doned whaling and all its associations, that they gave up the use 
of the bow-drill, changed the forms of their stone arrowheads and 
knives, devised new types of harpoon-heads that were inferior to 
their old ones and more difficult to manufacture, and replaced their 
rather delicate geometric art by crude engravings of quite different 
patterns. Furthermore, we must believe that these and other 
changes occurred within the space of two or three centuries. It 
seems incredible. 

The Dorset, then, must be a culture that arose independently 
of the Thule in the eastern Arctic and never extended into Alaska.2’ 
How ancient is it there, and exactly how did it evolve? We saw 
that at Cape Dorset itself the patination and wear of the specimens 
suggested that it was older than the Thule in that district. Are 
there other indications of its antiquity? 

Let us glance for a moment at the Indian tribes to the south- 
ward. Both the Beothuk Indians of Newfoundland, and the 
Micmac of Nova Scotia, hunted seals from birch-bark canoes. 
The Beothuk used harpoon-heads with rectangular sockets identical 
with a type in the Dorset culture; what the Micmac used we do not 
know, unless it was one of those barbed bone points, socketless but 
with a line-hole near the base,?8 that resemble the Eskimo fish-spear. 
27] cannot agree with Mathiassen that the Siberian harpoon-head he figures 
(Archeology of the Central Eskimos, part 2, figure 11 (6), p. 178) is at all closely 
related to any Dorset harpoon-heads. 


28Cf. Smith, H. I. and Wintemberg, W. J., Some shell-heaps in Nova Scotia, 
Plate 6, figures 10 and 11, Bulletin 47, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 1929. 
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The stone knives typical of Algonkian and Beothuk remains are 
tangless, with a notch on each side above the base, and many of the 
arrowheads are triangular with concave bases; these, as we have 
seen, are the forms of the Dorset culture.. Such characteristically 
Eskimo traits as the use of soapstone pots,and semi-lunar stone 
knives were present also among the prehistoric Algonkians of New 
Brunswick and New England. Finally the soapstone plummet, 
known from ‘‘Red Paint’ graves in Maine, from Algonkian sites in 
Quebec, and from Beothuk sites in Newfoundland, has been found 
at Bradore and on the north-east coast of Labrador. These 
parallels strongly suggest early contacts between the Dorset Eskimo 
and their Indian neighbours, contacts that must have extended over 
many centuries and probably antedated the arrival of the Thule 
culture in the eastern Arctic. It was from the Indian tribes, 
apparently, that the Dorset people derived the shapes of their 
knives and arrowheads, while they themselves contributed to the 
Indians bone harpoon-heads, semi-lunar knives, and soapstone pots. 

Since the Dorset culture cannot be derived from the Thule, it 
must have evolved from some other Eskimo culture in the eastern 
Arctic; and the only other culture seems to be that of the Caribou 
Eskimo. Considering that the Dorset people appear to have 
depended more on fish and land animals than on sea-mammals, 
that they represented an intermediate stage, as it were, between a 
predominantly inland people like the Caribou Eskimo and a 
predominantly maritime one like the Thule, their immediate 
derivation from the Caribou Eskimo seems by no means improbable. 
If that be the case Birket-Smith’s theory would be partly sustained. 
“Proto-Eskimo”’ ancestral to the present Caribou Eskimo did send 
forth a ‘‘Paleo-Eskimo’’ colony that adapted itself to life on the 
sea-shore. But these ‘‘Paleo-Eskimo’’ moved southward and 
northward rather than westward, and so far from becoming the 
founders of all later Eskimo cultures, remained relatively un- 
progressive in their isolation and wére finally swallowed up by more 
vigorous kinsmen from the west. As for the ‘“Proto-Eskimo’”’ 
themselves, those who were the forefathers of the present Caribou 
Eskimo, they were probably only the eastern wing of a far-flung 
Eskimo stock whose western members, invigorated by foreign 
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contacts somewhere near the Bering Sea, evolved first the Bering 
Sea culture, then the Thule that expanded triumphantly across 
northern America to Greenland. 

We may feel tempted to enlarge upon this hypothesis, to 
speculate, for example, whether it was an irruption of Indian tribes 
that brought about the isolation of the Caribou Eskimo in the 
eastern Arctic, and whether the same irruption, but accompanied 
by an intense intermingling that affected the physical type, could 
have pushed another ‘Proto-Eskimo” group into the Aleutian 
Islands. But speculations of this nature will have very little value 
until we can build them on some firm foundation. What we need 
to-day are careful excavations in the eastern and western Arctic; 
in the eastern Arctic, to establish the origin, characteristics, and 
extent of the Dorset culture, its interaction with the Thule and 
with the Indian cultures to the southward, and the physical type 
of the Eskimo who were its bearers; in the west, around the Alaskan 
shores on each side of the Bering Sea and on the coasts of Siberia 
opposite, to discover the range and characteristics of the old Bering 
Sea culture, the foreign influences that stimulated its growth, and 
the more primitive Eskimo culture from which it must have sprung; 
and finally, in the west also, but around the shores of the Gulf of 
Alaska, to unearth the earlier history of the Pacific Eskimo, and to 
determine their relationship to their kinsmen around the lower 
Yukon River, to the Aleuts south-west of them, and the Tlinkit 
Indians to the south-east. Only when this is done will archeology 
be able to join with linguistics and with physical anthropology in 
making a final and perhaps successful assault on the problem of 
who the Eskimo are, whence they came, and what has been their 
history. 


